THREE KINGS IN ONE YEAR
mere indignant that the King had dismissed some of their own
number and replaced them \vith upstart youngsters. It was also
alleged that he was impatient of dull functions and had even on
occasion, by ordering the drastic curtailment of a musical pro-
gramme, hurt the feelings of the loyal performers. And how
insensate an act it had been to remove from Windsor Great
Park the herd of Royal Goats that had pastured there for genera-
tions and confine the poor creatures to a pen at the Zoo!
After hurried conferences with the Royal Family and with his
Ministers, the King left London to stay at Fort Belvedere; ancl
Mrs. Simpson, to preserve herself and the King from further
scandal, went to France. She was said to have begged him not
to give up his throne for her. Baldwin's lips, meanwhile, were
again sealed. In the Commons he was greeted with cheering, but
when asked by Attlee to make a statement, replied that it was
inexpedient. The suspense continued. At a mass meeting in the
Albert Hall crowds cheered Churchill ancl fervently sang 'God
Save the King'. The Press, however, was dropping hints of the
way things were going: the Daily Mail even dared to mention
the word Abdication. On the morning of December 8ih there
was a confident rumour that the King, who in a recruiting
speech during the war had urged the men of Britain to put their
Country before their womenfolk, would show his patriotism by
giving up Mrs. Simpson; that afternoon it was rumoured, just
as confidently, that he would not. An advertisement appeared
in the Bradford Telegraph and Argus: 'The King may abdicate,
but with the love for Dixon's jams and pickles the family sticks
together like the Empire.'
The Times urged the King to make up his mind, and put the
blame on him for the excited and puzzled state of public
opinion. Harry Pollitt, the Communist leader, in a speech at
Cambridge, denounced the Government: 'The spectacle of the
National Government laying down a code of morals and be-
haviour for the King is indeed a sight. . . . There is no crisis in
all this business for the working class. Let the King marry whom
he likes. That is his personal business.' But it would have taken
more than a Communist to persuade people to be indifferent.
In London crowds packed Downing Street, chanting 'We want
our King', and at Woolworth's the Edward VIII Coronation
mugs were rapidly sold out. Unlike Pollitt, Mosley set himself
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